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in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, had repeatedly |itated into the street. The scream of human voices, 
swollen the river Clyde to an uncommon height. But|)and the yelling of dogs, followed these, and added to 
the house in which Mr. Arthur resided was so far from | their horror; and, Sabbath morning as it was, the roll of 
its banks, that none of the successive spates ever reached, | the wheels of carts, hastily summoned to bear away 
Ir was on the 18th of November, 1795, that the fearful || hor even nearly approached it. At length, however, the | household furniture from dwellings that the afirighted 
rise in the waters of the river Clyde carried away the|| frost set in with sudden and keen severity. In a day or) tenants deemed insecure, on account of their exposure 
stone bridge which crossed it at the foot of the now im-|| two after, a temporary thaw followed, and was speedily | to the tempest, to places of greater strength or better 
mortalized Salt-market-Street of Glasgow. It isa day|| Succeeded by a considerable fall of snow, which lay on|| sheltered, had a very peculiar effect in heightening the 
memorable in the annals of that city, but still more so in||the hills above the country town, and around the moun- impression of sudden danger and well-grounded fear. 
my private history, and the records of my recollection, tain of Tinto, to a great depth. The frost again became It was as if another element — that of fire — had been 
and of my love;—for, old and dull and cold as now 1/| intense, but was of brief duration ; for, returning froma | Tavaging the neighborhood. And it occurred to almost 
am, I haveloved. There is, far up on the wall of a|| wedding party at an early hour on the morning of Sat- |every one, that if that were to break out, with such a 
building, at a great distance from the usual channel of|| urday, it seemed to me to be increasing in bitterness ; | wind to foster it, the consequences would be terrible be- 
the stream, an indention cut, toshow the height to which || but, on rising from bed after a short rest, I found torrents yond even apprehension. Twice or thrice the terror led 
its waters rose, and an inscription to tell the tale. The||0f rain pouring down, the wind blowing a gale from the | to the anticipation, and the alarm was actually but erro- 
tablets of my heart have a deeper engraven line—a|| westward, and the air unnaturally warm. In the city | neously given. It was impossible to remain in bed. 
more enduring impress and record of that day of deso-||the thaw was instantaneous, and almost magical in ar The frightful thought flashed across my brain, that 
lation. The waves passed not the limit there defined,'| operation, sweeping in a few hours the streets of their|/the gale, setting so from the westward, and the snow 
and they left every thing beneath it as it was before. || accumulated ice. The gale increased as the day wore} melting with such unprecedented rapidity — the one 
From me, all that preceeded that tide-mark of my fate || OM; and the rain descended Without intermission till eve-| swelling, and the other stemming the river — might 
is reftaway, or left shattered and broken; and still, it] ning, when the fury of the elements seemed to abate. | bring its stormy Waters even to the dwelling of my Isa- 
would appear, as if the gloomy waters rose above and | About nine o’clock on Saturday evening, there was al-||bella. I then hastily grasped at my clothes, that | might 
passed beyond even that boundary — for, swelling out|| Most what the sailors call a ‘ lull,’ and every one thought | | personally ascertain whether there was a chance of her 
from the fountains of a melancholy memory, the flood || that the storm had entirely ceased. |suffering inconvenience. Danger I could not dream of 
yet seems to sweep along the heart it lefta desert, but|| Although dwelling in a quarter of the city remote | from the stream ; and the lowness of the site of her res, 
which must dree its loneliness till the last spring-tide of || from Isabella’s home, many of my evenings, as might | idence, while it might expose it to the flood, protected it 
fate shall bear me away in its ebb to peace — and Isabella. || have been expected, were passed there in the delightful || from the gale. I dressed, and made for the door. It 
She was the first— the only woman I ever Joved.||2Nticipation of the approaching time when all our hours|| was impossible, for me however, to pass through it. Be 
Dark-haired, bright-eyed, and nineteen, it was a little to! | of leisure should be spent together. The business of the || set by an agitated mother, and screaming sisters, and 
be wondered at that I doated on her. Yet it was her, | week concluded, I hastened to seat myself beside my un-| younger brethren, I wastaunted alternately with caring 
heart that secured the love her charms excited — her |/tiring betrothed, who would hardly cease to ply her) for my own safety above theirs, or for that of another 
mind that fixed into esteem what had else been but fleet-|| needle, or lay aside her work, even when my arm, hang-|/ individual rather than my ‘ born relations,’ and reasoned 
ing admiration. But I cannct go on to describe her. || ing over her chair, and perhaps even intruding upon her|| with and assured that there could be no possible danger 
Suffice it, that in all her girlish beauty she seems still, waist, interfered with the swift but ever graceful motion | |elsewhere, as the Clyde had never been known to rise to 
before me. Her father was a respectable tradesman,!|0f her hand in sewing. My request itself, that she|/ the height of Mr. Arthur’s dwelling-house. This I was 
who resided — fatally for me — in the lower part of the|| would be idle for a time, but half conceded. But then || aware of ; and hope and entreaty prevailed. 
city. Modern improvements have swept away the last||— it was with preparations for her new station — house- 
relics of a building where Cromwell resided fora time,||hold comforts for her future husband — becoming gar- 
and Prince Charles is said to have lodged when in Glas- ; ments for a youn wife — that she was occupied! And_|| the first light of the morning, a messenger would be sent 
gow. Its historical associations and venerable exterior||She could speak and look —oh! speak by snatches, and || to ascertain if our friends in the lower part of the city 
long made it an object of interest to the antiquarian and look in glances, as she raised her eyes from her task —)|| were in safety; and, on hearing the wind gradually 
the stranger: its having been the dwelling of Isabella | When so employed —more beautifully as it seemed to||abate, and the rain cease, I fell into a slumber which 
Arthur made me weep its fall. ||me, than any other who had nothing else to do, and)| continued — agitated, indeed, with dreams of alternate 
We never had a cross in our love till—but let me not || whose only object was to attain admiration. 
anticipate. My mistress was too artless and candid to|| 
seek to conceal that our passion was reciprocal, and her| | risen, and the rain began to pelt against the casement, | been religiously excluded from my pillow. Once awake, 
widowed father too indulgent to his only child to throw |) until I made my first threatening motion for departure.|| however, it was but the work of a moment to ascertain 
any obstacle in the way of her happiness. The day was|| This of course preceeded my actually effecting it about | | that no messenger had beei? sent, and to prepare person- 
fixed which was to see her mine, and the wedding gar-||an hour; but during that time it was evident that the | ally to ascertain the welfare of my future wite. By this 
ments already waited for the wearers. A trivial cireum-}||storm had resumed all its violence. Besides this, we||time the day was shining as unclouded and. bright as if 
stance deferred my happiness and our union for a whole || were told that the river was rising, and that those who || it had been a forenoon in spring, and the wind now blew 
— month, as we then thought, for the corresponding day || lived near it were deserting their houses ; but the thought || with no more violence than served to dry up almost 
of the succeeding one was determined upon as that fittest || of danger to the place where we sat, never once occurred || every vestige of last night's deluge, in the higher streets 











THE CITY FLOOD. 
A TALE, AS NARRATED BY A SEXAGENARIAN. 

















I returned 
to my pillow; but, it is needless to say, I could not sleep. 
| After having, however, obtained the promise, that, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
|| vague delight, and dim and dreary horror, but unbroken 
Thus seated, we perceived notthat the wind had again |/— until far in the morning of the day, whose rays had 


for the festivity, which could not be cclebrated on the|/to us. 


18th of November ; but we could then see nothing to. 
prevent its being soon the 18thof December. Isabella’s' 
father was married on this day of the calendar, and he| 
had been so peculiarly happy as a husband, that he, 
seemed almost to think that no man could be equally for-|| 
tunate unless he were wedded on that identical day.| 
Alas! this month was to be — eternity I had almost said | 
— yet, yet, surely I shall meet with my Isabella, and be| 
again united with her in the bonds of enduring affection ! | 
It was fated to be lengthened, however, into all the weary | 
years which have since crept along, and those which) 
have yet to elapse hefore it be the will of the Giver of, 
my life to resume it to himself. 

The early part of the winter had been open, and the 
great quantities of rain which fell around Glasgow, and} 





Eleven o’clock arrived, and, with a reluctance I}/of Glasgow. The bells were ringing for church service, 
was loath to exhibit, and could not then account for—||and the well-dressed crowds passed calmly along as I 
but which was the same sensation the very brutes feel at | apparelled myself — with something like deliberation ! 
impending calamity —I bade my Isabella good night, {| It seemed impossible that any thing could have happened 
and proceeded to my distant home. — It was in vain that || to Isabella’s home, since not one vestige of all the ciash- 
I sought by occupation to weary myself into sleepiness, | ing havoc we had heard appeared in the broad aid sun- 
when I had arrived there. The tempest increased, and | ny light of day, the few chimney-tops and slates which 
with it my restlessness and agitation. To bed, however, || had accidentally been overthrown, with a noise so dis- 
I went; but certainly not to rest—for as the watches of | proportionate to the real danger and destruction, having 
night wore on, the gale became a hurricane, and came in | been decorously removed from the Sabbath path of the 
such terrific gusts of violence as, at each of them, to| chureh-going crowds. I began to feel at noonday al- 
threaten the destruction of every thing that opposed its || most ashamed of my midnight apprehensions, and, how- 
fury. In the midst of these, and even louder than its | ever rapid my pace might be as I proceeded down the 
voice, was heard, ever and anon, the crash of some || High-Street, I did no more than walk. I even paused 
chimney that had given way, or the brattle of slates and | for a moment to answer an interregatory from a j assing 


shingles torn up from the roofs of tenements, and precip- |) friad — so assured, wis 1 willing to thirk uy ss, that 
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my fears had been visionary. The city cross was at 
length passed —but I ran as I approached that bend in 
the Saltmarket, beyond which, when turned, I could see 
the building that held all I loved on earth. A crowd 
hid its lower part from me, but a glance told that all was 
secure near its roof. The throng extended, as it seemed 
so far above her residence, as to block up the street at 
the point where it opens towards St. Andrew’s Square. 
I was but a moment in penetrating the outer rank — and 
finding myself, a few steps farther on, on the verge of a 
vast body of sullen and muddy water, which stretched 
thus far up, and onwards beyond the place where had 
stood the opposite end of the distant bridge, that now, in 
vain, I looked for! It had been swept away in the 
rapid and mighty current, which threw its superabun- 
dant streams thus far into the city streets. All was des- 
-olation below where I stood. I was horror-struck at the 
sight before me, of houses whose first floor windows, 
from the declivity of the descent towards the river, 
where almost under water, and hence the thought that 
Isabella and her father might have perished in seeking 
to escape in terror from the flood. But it occurred to 
me, that though it could not reach their own apartments, 
it might yet endanger the safety of the whole tenement, 
and, at the worst, imprison them, and separate her from 
- me until it had subsided. The inhabitants who had not 
escaped from the shops and lower floors of the houses 
between the place where I was and the river, were all 
crowded in the upper flats of these tenements, whose 
windows, crammed with a terrified population, contrast- 
ed strangely with the utter solitude nearer the street, 
where every opening was closed, and not a living thing 
was visible. The earcases of drowned domestic ani- 
mals, filth, and fragments of furniture, floated around ; 
but, beneath the second story of the houses, vestige of 
animated being, there was none. Boats could not be 
procured from the harbor, and carts did not then, as 
now, in similar emergencies, ply through the stream; 
indeed, the water was much too deep for them, even if 
they had had a dry spot to resort to after passing through 
it. The wailing of women and children, driven from 
their houses, and the chattering inquiries of idlers asking 
for particulars, which those who knew were too deeply 
affected to communicate, prevented my eager.questions 
as to Mr. Arthur’s and his family’s safety being answer- 
ed. Atlength I found one who said — blessed words ! — 
that he could assure me that they were still in their own 
house — and in a security their elevated position insured 
them. But then, he told me also, that it was but three 
or four hours since it became impossible to reach them, 
by the increase of the flood; so that my deley — my con- 
fidence — my hope — had exiled me, during her danger, 
from my sweetheart’s side! Had I hastened at an earlier 
hour to assure myself of her safety, [should have shared 
her imprisonment, and been with her in case of peril! 
This was indeed a biiter reflection. 
After as careful a survey of the position and depth of 
the water, as my. perturbation and self-reproach would 
permit, and being assured that a boat was hourly expect- 
ed from some quarter or other, I judged that if I could 
procure a horse I might ride so far down as to obtain a 
glimpse of Mr. Arthur’s windows, and perhaps see Isa- 
bella at one of them. A proffer of about as much as the 
value of the brute, procured me the loan of a miserable 
creature from a carter, who unharnessed the animal; 
and on its naked back I rode into the water, till it reach- 
ed my knees and the girths of the hack, who then would 
go no farther. I however attained my purpose. The 
jeers of the crowd, and the awkward splnitering of the 
animal, unaceustomed equally to water and to being 
rode upon, attracted to the windows all who could spare 
athought from their own fears. Isabella opened the 
easement of her room and looked out. A glance sowed 
me that she was safe, and her that I was an objec of, 
not uncalled-for, merriment to the gazers. I perceived 
this myself — but not till the wave of her ’kerchief told | 
me that all was well, and the arch nod of her head 
showed she was sufficiently at her ease to smile. J re- 
turned to the shore, as I may call it, happy — yet, shall I 
confess it, almost angry too. 
The waters continued to rise — and, as the wind had 
cabated, it was obvious that the melting of the snow was 


now the cause. Of course, it was impossible to guess at 
what hour there was a chance then of their subsiding. 
I hesitated for a time whether to exhibit any further vio- 
lence of anxiety to reach Mr. Arthur’s, or to wait for 
the expected boat which was to be employed in carrying 
provisions to the besieged, who might need a supply. 
As I paced to and fro upon the margin, on which the 
rising waters still seemed to encroach, the delay of its 
arrival at length became intolerable. The day wore on 
~— the churches emptied their crowds, to throng to the 
scene and return again to sermon, with a tranquility 
which Ienvied. At length, chafed into contempt for 
even the titter of a hundred gazers, or the deprecatory 
smile of my mistress herself, I retraced my steps to the 
Trongate, and pursued its westward course towards the 
Broomielaw, anticipating the possibility of procuring 
there a boat and a couple of rowers from one of the ves- 
sels in that harbor. In my anxious haste, I had forgotten 
that the same river which leapt over its bounds at a 
higher part of its course, was not likely to confine itself 
within them, so much farther down its channel. AsI 
might have anticipated, 1 found the scene at the Jamaica- 
Street bridge— which the elevation of its roadway en- 
abled me to reach — one of wider desolation, and far 
more awful grandeur than the circumscribed one I had 
left. Placed on its centre arch, and looking upward, it 
seemed as if some mighty transatlantic stream, and not 
an island river, rolled along in terrible depth and irre- 
sistible might, between banks whose edges were steep 
and abrupt, indeed, for, defined only by the fronts of the 
far-separated lines of houses which stood many hundred 
feet distant from its usual channel, but close beside 
which it now rushed furiously by in boiling eddies or 
clay-colored waves, fearful in their silent, unfoamy tur- 
bulence, which no wind stirred up — as in the angry mal- 
ice of aman, for whose fury we perceive no present 
cause. Beneath the bridge, the water roared with thun- 
dering turmoil, and, all of it that could not escape through 
the roomy arches, curled up into yeast by the resistance 
of the abutments, raged noisily and fiercely through the 
ornamental circulur openings placed above them. Look- 


lence, because there was greater room for expansion, 
the prospect was not less terrible and uncommon. Be- 
tween the houses far remote from the breast-work of the 
harbor and those on the opposite shore, still more widely 
separated from the broad and level bank of the river, by 
a pasture park and road, there was but one vast channel 
for the sea-like stream that filled it —brimmingly. 


ing down the stream, where, if there was a less turbu- 





The water was seen even to extend far up the streets, 
which, on either hand, opened laterally from what 
seemed now but the stone edging of this gigantic canal, 
or vast basin; and the lung line of vessels, secured to 


either close to its front, or over its top, as their cables 
gave them space, looked but a large fleet at anchor in 
the middle of the stream. At the moment I turned my 
face westward, a little sloop had broken from its fasten- 
ings with apparently but an old man and a boy on board, 
and was reeling down the eddying current in drunken- 
like whirls, while the ear shrunk from the screams of 
the helpless extremes of existence on board of it, as did 
the eye from their peril —a peril from which they could 
escape only by the miracle of their bark being speedily 
driven on the level shore, or running foul of some larger 
vessel which could stand the shock. Of yawl or pin- 
nace, there was not a vestige in sight. Every thing 
without a mast that was not swamped, had been hoisted 
up into snug security on the deck of the larger vessels 
they attended ; and to my hurried, and, I fear, incoherent 
inquiries whether I could hire a boat and some rowers 
to proceed to the saltmarket and carry me to a building 
insulated by the water, I cnly procured, in answer, the 
stare of vacant ustonishment, or heard vulgar jesting 
and the slang of fresh-water-sailors. It soon became 
| obvious, even to myself, that it was altugether hopeless 
to expect to effect a communication with Mr. Arthur’s 
{;:mmily by such means, and there was obviously nothing 
for me but patience—a sufficient punishment for my 
morting procrastination. I strained my eyes to watch 
if there Was any perceptible fall in the height of the 








water, ai!d almost blessed aloud a person who assured 


their usual rings and fastenings on the quay, and riding | 


me that he thought it had begun to ebb, although even 
my eagerness could not perceive any mark of its recess 
sion. 

I returned again to my station, in the street where 
Isabella lived. The waters had not subsided; but the 


four —the tide would be full, and, consequently, the 
flood greater. In my absence, I learned with regret, but 
without self-reproach, that the expected boat had arrived 
from the Forth and Clyde Canal Basin ; but, after carry- 
ing assistance to many sufferers, had swamped upon a 
bulk, hidden under water, and it was not thought worth 
while to cart another from such a distance. For some 
hours, then, even under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, it was evident that no exertion on my part could 
enable me to overcome the obstacles which separated 
me from ny beloved ; and, exhausted with anxiety and 
fatigue, and cold and hunger, I was prevailed upon by 
some friends who had now joined me, to retire to a 
neighboring tavern for some refreshment. Night was 
now Closing in, but it was in the unclouded beauty of a 
rising moon, and with the clear atmosphere of a return- 
ing frost, so that I was cheered by the hope, on my part 
and certainly on that of others, that, ere nine o’clock, 
the passage to the toot of the Saltmarket would be prac- 
ticable. Some of my companions even asserted that 
that street would be almost as soon drained as the bow! 
in whose brimming contents they pledged my mistress, 
and the wish, at the same time, that I might never suffer 
so much from drought as I had done from moisture. 
Though anxious, I became almost cheerful; but was 
again at my post by the time of high water. And there, 
to and fro, did I pace, marking and measuring the reces- 
sion of the slimy flood, whose retreat had now obviously, 
though slowly, begun. At eight o’clock, I conceived it 
possible to reach the entrance to Mr. Arthur’s dwelling, 
by driving a cart through the water. When the owner 
of it, however, found that the flood reached above the 
trams, he refused to proceed. Another hour of feverish 
watchfulness was mine, and another attempt, although 
nearer success — because coming closer to the mark — 
yet did not reach it. At length, just as the first chimes 
of the ten o’clock bells were inducing the few uninter- 
ested stragglers who lingered upon the spot to turn 
homewards, a loud cry was heard to proceed from the 
lower part of the street, near to which we could now 
advance. Lights were seen at many windows; case- 
ments were hurriedly opened; and, in the tenement for 
whose security alone I cared, a singular bustle and con- 
fusion was observed. Suddenly there ran along the line 
of gazers that defined the dry street from the water, the 
broken whisper, whence communicated I have never 


|learned, that the foundations of the houses farthest down 


had been sapped and were giving way. The flags 
of the pavement, it was said, were starting up upon their 
ends, and the screams were occasioned by the inmates 
observing fearful rents in the walls of the buildings, 
from the lower Hats of which the water was now hasten- 
ing with rapid and destructive suction. I saw nothing 
of this, for | waited not to look. It was enough that I 
had heard. Throwing myself into a cart, I seized the 
halter of the horse, and, hardly waiting for the driver, 
forced it onwards through the still deep, though now re- 
ceding flood. The water was over the flooring of the 
vehicle belore it reached the gateway leading to Isabel- 
la’s dwelling ; and was up to my breast as, at one bound, 
I leaped over the wheels, regardless of the snorting 
capers of the affrighted horse. In one minute I was 
under the archway leading to the house, and in utter 
darkness; but I half stepped, half floated onwards to- 
wards where, as I guessed, was the entrance to the stair. 
In one moment I was up to the eyes—plunged intoa 
hole, occasioned by the breaking up of the pavement ; 
in another, dripping at every lock, I had struggled, I 
hardly knew how, but instinctively, to the staircase, and 
was above the water-mark on its steps. A second showed 
me a frightful rent in the wall of the stair; and, almost 
with but one bound, I was by the side of Isabella. ’ Less 
alarmed than I, she was, however, like all the inmates 
of the building, greatly terrified, and anxiously waiting 
the assistanee for which her father was by this time 








making signalsat the window. A word served to ex- 





wind had again risen, and at six o’clock— it was now . 
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plain that the means of succor and escape were near at 
hand, in the cart, which I had ordered to wait my return. 
The old man was grateful; my beloved silently but fond- 
ly submitted to be lifted up in my arms; and, followed by 
the servants carrying papers and other valuables, I pro- 
ceeded down to the still half-choked up archway. As 
we went onwards, a loud crack from the timbers of the 
building, and a visible widening of the rent, before 
noticed, together with the fall of masses of plaster from 
the roof, increased their terror, and quickened our speed. 
Bearing aloft my precious charge, and exclaiming that 
I should lead the way, I plunged into the water, which 
now reached no higher than my middle. Taking care 
to avoid that side where I stumbled as I entered, I cau- 
tiously moved on, pressing my dear burthen to my breast, 
with one arm, while the other served to pilot me along the 
wall with —I still remember — unhurrying care. The 
father and domestics hesitated to follow, and the lights they 
held in their hands threw a dazzling glare upon the dis- 
mal waters, as [turned round to inquire the cause of 
their delay, and encourage their progress — when, in 
one instant of time, I was plunged into a dark and nar- 
row gulph, which had yawned open for my destruction 
as Ladvanced! I felt myself sink in a moment, and 
graze against the sides of the chasm as I descended ; 
and she was with me — clinging to me — locked in my 
arms! Qne dreadful scream from her—a gurgling 
groan from myself— and the feeling of intense pain in 
my temples for a breath — is all that I remember of this 
dreadful hour. Dim recollections I have, indeed, of 
flaming torches — coils of ropes and iron-spiked drags; 
bleeding temples, and draughts forced down my throat ; 
oaths — exclamations — wailings and tears; but these I 
dare not think upon; for I was mad, they tell me, fora 
time — when, weeks after, Linquired where I lay —and 
for my Isabella. I then learned that it was presumed 


the descent to the cellar beneath the gateway, whose 
arch was broken — had sunk with me; while her body 
had not instantaneously risen to the surface of the horrid 
gap, as had mine ; and thu: she had perished —half 
stunned and half drowned —beneath this low-browed 
vault, and amid these slimy waters! Her father died 
broken-hearted. It has been my award to live so. Lu- 
natics are mad when the moon is at the full; Iamso 
only when again the hateful waves of the spate are in 
the streets of the city, and, it may be, sapping more 
foundations — and drowning more earthly hopes of hap- 
piness and other Isabellas! It is only then that I can 
utter her name, or tell her fearful and untimely fate. 





(FROM THE NEW MONIKLY MAGAZIN2.] 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

Bzrnapinu. — Ihave been drinking hard all night, and will have 
more time to prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains with bil- 
fets. IT wiil not consent to die this day, that’s certain. 

Dexe. — Oh, Sir, you must; and therefore I beseech you look 
forward on the journey you shall go. 

Bernaving. —I will not die to-day for any man’s persuasion. 

MEASURE FoR MEASURE. 





‘It is inconceivable to the virtuous and praiseworthy 
part of the world, who have been born and bred to res- 
pectable idleness, what terrible straits are the lot of those 
scandalous rogues whom fortune has left to shift for them- 
selves!’ Such was my feeling ejaculation when, full of 
urgent necessity, I wended my way to the attorney who 
had swept together, and, for the most part, picked up the 
crumbs which fell from my father’s table. He was a lit- 
tle grizzled, sardonic animal, with features which were 
as hard as his heart, and fitted their leather jacket so 
tightly that one would have thought it had shrunk from 
washing, or that they had bought it second hand and 
were pretty nearly out at the elbows. They were com- 
pletely embiematic of their possessor, whose religion it 
was to make the most of every thing, and, among the 
rest, of the distresses of his purticular friends, amongst 
whom I had the happiness of standing very forward. My 
business required but little explanation, for I was op- 
pressed by neither rent-rolls nor title-deeds ; and we sat 
down to consider the readiest means of turning an excel- 
lent income for one year into something decent for a few 
more. My adviser, whose small experienced eye had 
twinkled through all the speculations of the age, and, at 


\jagainst them. They would be examined by eyes capa- 


: “C'ltilence, gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in its hole undis- 
she — more severely bruised than even I had been, in| 














the same time, had taken a very exact admeastirement of 
my capabilities of turning them to advantage, seemed to 
be of opinion that I was fit for nothing on earth. For 
one undertaking I wanted application; for another I 
wanted capital. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘as the first of these de- 
ficiencies is irremediable, we must do what we can to 
supply the latter. Take my advice — insure your life 
for a few thousands; you will have but little premium to 
pay, for you look as if you would live forever; and from 
my knowledge of your rattle pated habits, and the vari- 
ous chances against you, I will give you a handsome 
sum for the insurance.’ Necessity obliged me to acqui- 
esce in the proposal, and I assured the old cormorant that 
there was every likelihood of my requiting his liberali- 
ty by the most unremitting perseverance in all the evil 
habits which had procured me his countenance. We 
shook hands in mutua! ill opinion, and he obligingly vol- 
unteered to accompany me to an Insurance Office, where 
they were supposed to estimate the duration of a man’s 
life toa quarter of an hour and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, and were 
shown into a large room, where we found several more 
speculators waiting ruefully for the oracle to pronounce 
sentence. In the centre was a large table, round which, 
at equal distances, were placed certain little lumps of 
money, which my friend told me were to reward the la- 
bors of the Inquisition, amongst whom the surplus ari- 
sing from absentees would likewise be divided. From 
the keenness with which each individual darted upon his 
share and ogled that of his absent neighbor, I surmised 
that some of my fellow sufferers would find the day 


ble of penetrating every crevice of their constitutions, 
and by noses which could smell a rat a mile off, and hunt 
a guinea breast high. How, indeed, could plague or pes- 


turbed, when surrounded by a pack of terriers which 
seemed hungry enough to devour one another? When- 
ever the door slammed, and they looked for an addition 





to their cry, they seemed for all the world as though they 
were going to bark; and if a straggler really entered 
and seized upon his moiety, the intelligent look of vexa- 
tion was precisely like that of a dog who has lost a bone. 
When ten or a dozen of these gentry had assembled, the 
labors of the day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon their 
natural lives, were afflicted with a natural conceit that 
they were by no means circumscribed in foundation for 
such a project. In vain did the Board endeavor to per- 
suade them that they were half dead already. They 
fought hard for a few more years, declared that their fa- 
thers had been almost immortal, and that their whole 
families had been as tenacious of life as eels themselves. 
Alas! they were first ordered into an adjoining room 
which I soon learnt was the condemned cell, and then 
delicately informed that the establishment could have 
nothing to say tothem. Some, indeed, had the good luck 
to be reprieved a little longer, but even these did not ef- 
fect a very flattering or advantageous bargain. One old 
gentleman had a large premium to pay for a totter in his 
knees; another for an extraordinary circumference in 
the girth; and a dowager of high respectability, who 
was afflicted with certain undue proportions of width 
was fined most exorbitantly. The only customer who 
met with any thing like satisfaction was a gigantie man 
of Ireland, with whom Death, I thought, was likely to 
have a puzzling contest. 

‘How oldare you, Sir?’ inquired an examiner. 

‘Foriy.’ 

‘You seem a strong man.’ 

‘Tam the strongest man in Ireland.’ 

‘ But subject to the gout ?’ 

‘No. —The rheumatism.—Nothing else, upon my soul.’ 

‘What age was your father when he diced?’ 

‘Oh, he died young; but he was killed in a row.’ 

§ Have you any uncles alive ?’ 

‘No: they were all killed in rows too.’ 

‘ Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to Ireland ?’ 

‘ May be I shall, some day or other.’ 

‘What security can we have that you are not killed in 





a row yourself?’ 


‘Oh, never fear! I am the sweetest temper in the 
world, barring when I’m dining out, which is not often.’ 
‘What, Sir, can you drink a little?’ 

‘ Three bottles, with ease.’ 

‘ Ay, that is bad; You have a red face and look apo- 
pletic. You will;no doubt, go off suddenly.’ 

‘My red face was born with me; and I'll lay a bet I 
live longer than any two in the room,’ 

‘But three bottles =! 

‘Never you mind that. [ don’t mean to drink more 
than a bottle anda half in future. Besides, I intend to 
get married, if I can, and live snug.’ 

A debate arose amongst the directors respecting this 
gentleman’s eligibility. The words ‘row’ and ‘three 
bottles’ ran, hurry-scurry, round the table. Every dog 
had asnap atthem. At last, however, the Jeader of the 
pack addressed him in a demurring growl, and agreed 
that, upon his paying aslight additional premium for his 
irregularities, he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit: but, as my friend was 
handing me forward, my progress was arrested by the en- 
trance of a young lady with an elderly maid servant. — 
She was dressed in slight mourning, was the most spark- 
ling beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to produce an 
instantaneous effect, even upon the stony-hearted direc- 
tors themselves. The chairman politely requested her 
to take a seut at the table, and immediately entered into 
her business, which seemed little more than to show her- 
self and be entitled to twenty thousand pounds, for 
which her late husband had insured his life. 

‘Zounds,’ thought I, ‘twenty thousand pounds and a 
widow !’ 

‘Ah, madam,’ observed the chairman, ‘ your husband 
made too good a bargain with us. J told him he was an 
elderly, sickly sort of a man, and not likely to last; but 1 
never thought he would have died so soon after his mai- 
riage.’ 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man! She would marry 
again, of course! I was on fire to be examined before 
her, and let her hear a favorable report of me. As luck 
would have it, she had some further transactions which 
required certain papers to be sent for, and, in the pause, 
I stepped boldly forward. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said my lawyer, with a smile which whi- 
tened the tip of his nose, and very nearly sent it through 
the external teguments,’ allow me to introduce Mr. 
a particular friend of mine who is desirous of insuring 
his life. You perceive he is not one of your dying sort.’ 

The directors turned their eyes towards me with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe that the 
widow done so too. 

‘You have a good broad chest,’ said one. 
your lungs are never affected.’ 

‘Good shoulders, tov,’ said another, 
knocked down in a row,’ 

‘Strong in the legs and not debilitated by dissipation,’ 
erieda third. ‘Ithink this gentleman will suit us.’ 

I could perceive that, during these compliments and a 
few others, the widow was very much inclined to titter, 
which I considered as much as a flirtation commenced ; 
and when I was ordered into another room to be farther 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I longed to tell 
her to stop till Icame back. The professional gentleman 
did his utmost to find a flaw in me, but was obliged to 
write a certificate, with which I re-entered, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing the chairman read that I was 
warranted sound. The Board congratulated me some- 
what jocosely, and the widow laughed outright. Our 
affairs were settled exactly at the same moment, and I 
followed her closely down stairs. 

‘What mad trick are you at now ?’ inquired the cor- 
morant, 





‘I dare say 


‘ Not likely tu be 


‘Tam going to hand that lady to her carriage,’ I res- 
ponded; and I kept my word. She bowed to me with 
much courtesy, laughed again, and desired her servant 
to drive home. 

‘ Where is that, John?’ said I. ‘ Number —, Sir, im 
—— street,’ said John, and away they went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckoning 
up the advantages of his bargain with me, and I am in a 








mood of equally interesting reflection. 
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‘What are you pondering about, young gentleman ?’ 
he at last commenced. 

‘I am pondering whether or no you have not over- 
reached yourself in this transaction.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘Why I begin to think I shall be obliged to give up my 
harum-scarum way of life; drink moderately, leave off} 
fox-hunting, and sell my spirited horses, which, you 
know, will make a material difference in the probable 
date of my demise.’ 

‘But where is the necessity for your doing all this?’ 

‘ My wife will, most likely, make it a stipulation.’ 

‘Your wife!’ 

‘Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we have just 
parted from. You may laugh; but, if you choose to bet 
the insurance which you have bought of me against the 
purchase money, I will take you that she makes me a 
sedate married man in less than two months.’ 


‘Done!’ said cormorant, his features again straining 
their buck-skins at the idea of having made a double 





profit of me. ‘ Let us go to my house, and I will draw a} 
deed to that effect, gratis.’ 

I did not flinch from my agreement. My case, I knew 
was desperate. I should have hanged myself a month) 
before had it not been for the Epsom Races, at which [| 
had particular business; and any little additional reason | 
for disgust to the world, would, I thought, be rather a! 
pleasure than a pain— provided I was disappointed in| 
the lovely widow. 


Modesty is a great bugbear upon fortune. I —_ 
known many who have not been oppressed by it, remain | 
.in the shade, but I have never known one who emerged | 
with it into prosperity. In my own case it was by. no| 
means a family disease, nor had I lived in any way by} 
which I was likely to contract it. Accordingly, on the) 
following day, I caught myself very coolly knocking at 
the widow’s door; and so entirely had I been occupied) 
in considering the various blessings which would accrue] 
to both of us from our union, that I was half way td 
stairs before I began to think of an excuse for my intru-| 
sion. — The drawing room was vacant, and I was left! 
for a moment to wonder whether I was not actually in 


some temple of the Loves and Graces. There was not} 


| 


a thing to be seen which did not breathe with tender- 
ness. The ceiling displayed a little heaven of sportive 
Cupids, the carpet a wilderness of turtle doves. The 
pictues were a series of the loves of Jupiter, the vases 
presented nothing but hearts-ease and lovelies-bleeding , 
the very canary birds were inspired, and had a nest with 
two young ones; and the cat herself looked kindly over 
the budding beauties of a tortoise shell kitten. What a 
place for a sensitive heart like mine! I could not bear 
to look upon the mirrors which reflected my broad shoul- 
ders on every side like so many giants; and would have 
given the world to appear a little pale and interesting, 
although it might have injured my life a dozen years’ 
purchase. Nevertheless | was not daunted, and I looked 
round for scmething to talk about, on the beauty’s usual 
occupations, which I found were all in a tone with what 
I had before remarked. Upon the open piano lay ‘ Auld 
Robin Grey,’ which had, no doubt, been sung in allusion 
to her late husband. On the table was a half-finished 
drawing of Apollo, which was, equally without doubt, 
rneant to apply to her future one; and round about were 
strewed the seductive tomes of Moore, Campbell, and 
Byron. ‘This witch,’ thought I, is the very creature I 
have been sighing after! I would have married her out 
of a hedge-way, and worked upon the roads to maintain 
her; but with twenty thousand pounds—ay, and much 
mere, unless I am mistaken, she would create a fever in 
the frosty Caucasus! Iwas in the most melting mood 
alive, when the door opened, and in walked the fascina- 
ting object of my speculations. She was dressed in sim- 
ple grey, wholly without ornament, and her dark brown 
hair was breided demurely overa forehead which looked 
as lofty as her face. was levely. The reception she gave 
me was polite and graceful, but somewhat distant; and 
I perceived that she had either forgotten, or was deter- 
mined net to recognize me. I was not quite prepared 
for this, and, in spite of my constitutional confidence, 
felt not a little embarrassed. I had, perhaps, mistaken 


|| symmetry of the figure would not be destroyed by a little 


the breakings forth of a young and buoyant spirit, under 
ridiculous circumstances, for the encouragements of vol- 
atile coquetry; and, for a moment, I was in doubt wheth- 
er I should not apologize and pretend that she was not 
the lady for whom my visit was intended. But then she 
was so beautiful! Angels and ministers! Nothing on 
earth could have sent me down stairs unless I had been 
kicked down! ‘Madam,’ I began—but my blood was 
in a turmoil, and I have never been able to recollect pre- 
cisely what I said. Something it was, however, about 
my late father, and her lamented husband, absence and 
the East Indies, liver complaints and life insurance; 
with compliments, condolences, pardon, perturbation and 
preter-plu-perfect impertinence. — The lady looked sur- 
prised, broke my speech with two or three well-bred 
ejaculations, and astonished me very much by protesting 
that she had never heard her husband mention either 
my father or his promised little heir apparent, William 
Henry Thomas, in the whole course of their union. 
Ah, madam,’ said I, ‘ the omission is extremely natural ! 
I am sure I am not at all offended with your late husband 
upon that score. He was an elderly, sickly sort of a 
man. My father always told him he could not last, but 
he never thought he would have died so soon after his 
marriage. He had not time — he had not time, Madam, 
to make his friends happy by introducing them to you.’ 
I believe, upon the whole, 1 must have behaved re- 
markably well; for the widow could not quite make up 
her mind whether to credit me or not, which, when we 
consider the very slender materials I had to work upon, 
is saying a great deal. At last I contrived to make the 
conversation glide away to Auld Robin Grey and the 
the drawing of Apollo, which I pronounced to be a chef 
d’euvre. ‘Permit me, however, to suggest, that the 


more of Hercules in the shoulders, which would make 
his life worth a much longer purchase. A little more 
amplitude in the chest, too, and a trifle stronger in the 
legs, as they say at the Insurance Office. The widow 
looked comically at the recollections I brought to her 
mind; her rosy lips began to disclose their treasures in 
a half smile; and this, in turn, expanded into a laugh 
like that of Euphrosyne. This was the very thing for 
me. I was always rather dashed by beauty on stilts; but 
put us on fair ground, and I never supposed that I could 
be otherwise than charming. Iran overall the amusing 
topics of the day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, 
repeated touching passages from a new poem which she 
had not read, laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the kit- 
ten, and forgot to go away till I had-sojourned full two 
hours. Euphrosyne quite lost sight of my questionable 


beauty; nor did she put on a single grave look when I 
volunteered to call the next day and read the remainder 
of the poem. 


It is impossible to conceive how carefully I walked 
home. My head and heart were full of the widow and 
the wager, and my life was more precious than the Pigot 
Diamond. I kept my eyes sedulously upon the pavement, 
to be sure that the coal-holes were closed; and I never 
once crossed the street without looking both ways, to cal- 
culate the dangers of being run over. When I arrived, 
I was presented with a letter from my attorney, giving 
me the choice of an ensigncy in a regiment which was 
ordered to the West Indies, or of going Missionary to 
New Zealand. I wrote to him, in answer, that it was 
perfectly immaterial tome whether I was cut off by the 
yellow fever or devoured by cannibals; but that I had 


of either alternative for two months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of Eu- 
phrosyne, who gave me her lily hand, and received me 
with the smile of an old acquaintance. Affairs went on 
pretty much the same as they did on the preceding day. 
The poern was long, her singing exquisite, my anecdote 
of New Zealand irresistible, and we again forget our- 
selves till it was necessary, in common politeness, to ask 
me to dinner. Here het sober attire, which for some 
months had been a piece of mere gratuitous respect, was 
exchanged for a low evening dress, and my soul, which 





introduction, and chimed in with wit as brilliant as her|' 


business which would prevent me from availing myself 


increasing transports. Her spirits were sportive as but- 
terflies, and fluttered over the flowers of her imagination 
with a grace that was quite miraculous. She ridiculed 
the rapidity of our acquaintance, eulogized my modesty 
till it was well nigh burnt to a cinder, and every now 
and then sharpened her wit by a delicate recurrence to 
Apollo and the shoulders of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with twice 
as many more, were equally productive of excuses for 
calling and reasons for remaining, till at last I took it 
upon me to call and remain without troubling myself 
about the one or the other. I was received with progres- 
sive cordiality: and, at last, with a mixture of timidity 
which assured me of the anticipation of a catastrophe 
which was, at once, to decide the question with the In- 
surance Office, and determine the course of my travels. 
One day I found the Peri siting rather pensively at her 
work, and, as usual, I took my seat opposite to her. 

‘T have been thinking,’ said she, ‘that I have been 
mightily imposed upon.’ 

‘By whom?’ I inquired. 

‘By one of whom you have the highest opinion — by 
yourself.’ 

‘In what do you mistrust me ?’ 

‘Come now, will it please you to be candid, and tell 
me honestly that all that exceedingly intelligible story 
about your father, and the liver complaint, and Heaven 
knows what, was a mere fabrication ?’ 

‘ Will it please you to let me thread that needle, for 1 
see that you are taking aim at the wrong end of it?’ 

‘Nonsense! Will you answer me ?’ 

‘IT think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig, 
Do you not see?’ I continued jumping up and leaning 
over her,’ ‘ it should be done so, and then so. What 
stitch do you call that ?’ 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for joking. 
I took her hand — it trembled — and so did mine. 

‘Will you pardon me?’ I whispered. ‘I ama sin- 
ner — a counterfeit—a poor, swindling vagabond; but 
I love you to my soul.’ 

The work dropped upon her knee. 

* * * * * * 

In about a fortnight from this time I addressed the 
following note to my friend: 

‘Dear Sir—It will give you great pleasure to hear 
that my prospects are mending, and that you have lost 
your wager. As I intend settling the insurance on my 
wife, I shall, of course, think you entitled to the job. 
| Should your trifling loss in me oblige you to become an 
ensign in the West Indies, or a missionary in New 
| Zealand, you may rely upon my interest there.’ 











Biography. 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 


Mr. Macpuerson, so celebrated for his share in the 
production of the reputed poems of Ossian, was born at 
Kingussie in the county of Inverness, in the year 
1738. He was the son of a respectable, but not affluent, 
farmer. After receiving the necessary elementary ed- 
ucation, he was entered of the King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in the session or term of1751-52. When he had studied 
about two years at this university, an act was passed, 
adding two months to the length of its annual terms. 
The increased expense attending such a protracted ab- 
sence from their homes, induced all the poorer students 
to remove to the Marischal College, where the term 
continued of the usual duration. Of this number was 
Macpherson. 





As a student, Macpherson was not distinguished be- 
yond his fellows, except for a love of poetical idling, in 
preference to abstruse study. He is blamed for divert- 
ing the attention of the younger students from their 
more serious pursuits, by his humorous and doggrel 
rhymes. 

In 1758, when as yet but in his twentieth year, he 
published a poem in six cantos, called The Highlander. 
It presented the indications of a strong but uncultivated 
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genius. The author himself was so little pleased with 
it, that he is said to have endeavored to withdraw it 
from circulation; but great exertion could scarcely have 
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been necessary to suppress what no person inquired 
after. It has never, it is believed, been reprinted. 

Macpherson had been destined for the church, but 
he does not appear to ever have taken orders. Fora short 
time, he taught a school at Ruthven, in Badenoch, 
whence he removed to be private tutor in the family of 
Mr. Graham, of Balgowan. 

In 1760, he surprised the world with the publication 
.of ‘Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the Gae- 
lic or Erse language.’ The avidity with which these 
seemingly long-neglected remains of a rude and remote 
period were sought after and examined, was only to be 
equalled by the delight which readers of taste experien- 
eed, in discovering in them a vein of poetry which 
would have done honor to the most polished periods of 
the national history. Mr. Gray, Mr. Home, Dr. Blair, 
and many other competent judges, were loud in their 
praises. -As these ‘Fragments’ were represented to be 
only specimens of a larger bedy of poetry, of a similar 
description, which was dispersed over the Highlands, it 
was eagerly proposed to Macpherson to undertake a 
ynission, to trace out and preserve every thing else of 
the kind extant. Macpherson entered willingly into the 
scheme, anda handsome sum of money being swubseri- 
bed among his friends and admirers tu defray the atten- 
dant expenses, he gave up his situation in Mr. Graham 
of Balgowan’s, and set off a relic-hunting, through the 
Highlands. 

The success of his researches, as reported by him- 
self, exceeded all anticipation. He discovered one com- 
plete Epic poem of six books, called, ‘ Fingal ;’ and an- 
other as complete of eight books, called, ‘'Temora,’ 
both composed by ‘ Ossian, the son of Fingal.’ A trans- 
lation of the former he published in 1762, and of the 
latter in 1763; and so extensive was their sale, that he 
is said to have cleared by them no less than /1,200. 

The authenticity of these poems was at first believed 
by many in its fullest extent, even by men of high char- 
acter in the literary world. Dr. Blair, in particular, was 
so persuaded of the truth of Macpherson’s statement, 
that he wrote an elaborate Dissertation to prove the an- 
tiquity, and illustrate the beauties, of the poems. There 
were others, however, cf equal reputation for critical 
acumen, who could not be persuaded of the possibility 
of picking up complete Epics in this way, among the 
traditional literature of a country; and who, besides, 
from the style of the poems themselves, openly pro- 
nounced them to be forgeries. Some few again, who 
doubted, but were willing to believe, and among these, 
Mr. David Hume, put the question upon a very simple 
issue : —Shew us the original poems, from which you 
say these translations have been made; and tell us how 
they have been thus wonderfully preserved during so 
many centuries. 

Nothing could have been fairer than this appeal; bui 
Mr. Macpherson, from motives of which all reasonable 
men could form but one opinion, haughtily refused to 
give the public any satisfaction on the subject. Dr. Blair, 
however, who felt his critical character endangered by 
this silence, exerted himself to procure at second-hand a 
variety of testimonies in favor of the authenticity of the 
poems. He published eleven letters from gentlemen and 
clergymen of respectability in the Highlands, all tend- 
ing to prove that, in 1763, there were living in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, several persons, who 
cither possessed ancient Gaelic manuscripts, or could re- 
cite long passages from traditonary Gaelic poem*, which 
agreed in their subject, and often in their composition, 
with those published in English by Macpherson. Still 
the public were not satisfied. All this was but second- 
ary evidence, ina case where, if the pretext set up by 
Macpherson were true, the most direct evidence was to 
be had. Where, it was again asked, are the original 
poems themselves ? 

The question continued in this unsettled state, when 
in 1764, Mr. Macpherson received an invitation to ac- 
company Governor Johnston tou Pensacola, as his secreta- 
ry. Shortly after his arrival in America, however, he 
disagreed with his employer and immediatety returnei! 
home, paying a visit in his way to several of the Wesi 
India Islands, and the North American colonies. 


‘ An Introduction to the History of Great Britain and 
Scotland,’ a work which he says, ‘he was induced to 
proceed in by the sole motive of private amusement | 
ard which, he might have added, was calculated only to 
amuse others. Asa pieceof history, nothing could be 
less authentic or instructive ; it was a dream throughout, 
at variance with the best authorities and with the most 
obvious probabilities. It has accordingly long ceased to| 
be of the least weight in history, and only deserves re- 
membrance for the elegance of its style, and the fine 
fancy which pervades it. The description which he 
gives of the Paradise of the ancient British Nations, 
breathes all the fire of some of the finest passages of 
Ossian. 

In 1773, Mr. Macpherson produced a translation of 
the Iliad of Homer, into the same sort of poetic prose as 
his poems of Ossian. Men of taste, as appears from 
his preface, had long solicited him to undertake the 
work; and there were not wanting individuals, who, 
now that it was completed, pronounced it to be one of 
the first productions of the age. ‘The pomp and mag- 
nificence of his diction,’ we were told, ‘conveyed with- 
out diminution the dignity of his author, and the 
smoecthness of his periods placed the power and ele- 
gance of the English language in a more favorable 
point of view than it had hitherto appeared in.’ It is 
ceriain, however, that such was not the opinion either of 
the mass of good judges, or of the public at large; 
from the former of whom it met only with ridicule, for 


latter, with the neglect which is due to presumptuous 
competition. 

The dispute, as tothe authenticity of Macpherson’s po- 
ems of Ossian, which had, inthe mean time, been suffered 
to die away, while the poems themselves continued to 
rise in popularity, was now revived with greater acri- 
mony than ever by Dr. Johnson. In the course of the 
tour which Dr. Johnson made, in company with Mr, 
Boswell, to the Hebrides, he made various inquiries 
concerning the traditionary poems said to exist among 
the Highlanders; but the information he obtained only 
tended to confirm the pre-conceived notions of Johnson, 
who, always prejudiced against Scotsmen and Scottish 
literature, had condemned Macpherson, almost without 
examination, as a literary imposter. In his Narrative 
of the Tour, speaking ef these poems, he says, ‘I be- 
lieve they never existed in any other form than which 
we have seen. The editor or author never could shew 
the original; nor can it he shewn by any other. To re- 
venge reasonable incredulity, by refusing evidence, is a 
degree of insolence with which the world is not yet ac- 
quainted, and stubborn audacity is the last refuge of 
guilt. It would be easy to shew it, if he had it: but 
whence could it be had ? It is too long to be remembered, 
and the language had formerly nothing written. He 
has doubtless inserted names that circulate in popular 
stories, and may have translated some wandering bal- 
lads, if any can be found; and the names and some of 
the images being recollected, make an inaccurate audi- 
tor imagine, by the help of Caledonian bigotry, that he has 
formerly heard the whole.’ Again: ‘I have yet suppos- 
ed no imposture but in the publisher; yet I am far from 
certain that some translations have not been lately made 
that may now be obtruded as parts of the original work. 
Credulity, on one part, is a strong temptation to deceit 
on the other, especially to deceit of which ne personal 
injury is the consequence, and which flatters the author 
with his own ingenuity. The Scots have something to 
plead for their easy reception of an improbable fiction 
they are seduced by their fondness for their supposed 
ancestors. A Scotchman must be a sturdy moralist, 
who does not love Scotland better than truth: he will 
always love it better than inquiry; and if falsehood 
flatters his vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it. 
Neither ought the English to be much influenced by 
Scotch authority; for of the past and present state of 
the whole Erse nation, the Lowlanders are at least as 
ignerant as ourselves. Tobe ignorant is painful, but 
itis dangerous to quiet our uneasiness by the delusive 
opiate of hasty persuasion.’ These observations, which, 








He now resumed his literary pursuits, and produced ||by his contempt of the 
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| tained by the public, and which, with all their severity, 
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the bad taste in which it was conceived ; and from the} 


‘reasonable incredulity ’ enter- 


|mingled no small degree of truth, gave so much offence 
\to Macpherson, that he wrote a letter to Dr. Johnson, 
threatening him with personal ckastisement. This ab- 
surd proceeding produced from Dr. Johnson the follow- 
ing severe answer : 

‘Mr. James Macpherson, 

‘I received your foolish and impudent letter. 

Any violence offered to me I shall do my best to repel ; 
and what I cannot do for myself,the law shall do for 
me. I hope I shall never be deterred from detecting 
what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

‘What would you have me retract? I thought your 
book an imposture ; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the. public, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. 
Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formida- 
ble; and what I hear of your morals, inclines me to 
pay regard, not to what you shall say, but to what you 
shall prove. You may print this if you will. 


8.3.’ 

Macpherson was recalled to reason by this manly de- 
fiance. He made no attempt~to carry his threats into 
|execution ; nor does he appear to have taken any fur- 
|ther notice of Johnson, if we except some embellish- 
;ments, which he is said to have furnished to the an- 
swer to the Tour to the Hubrides, which appeared in 
1779 from the pen, Mr. Macnicol. It appears that the 
|manuscript of this answer was sent to Macpherson at 
London for publication ; and Macnicol used to say, that 
most of the scurrilous passages, in which the answer 
abounds, were interpolated after it went into Macpher- 
son’s hands. 

Mr. Macpherson now directed his attention to the 
composition of a‘ History of Great Britain, from the 
Restoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover,’ 
which he produced in 1775, in two vols, 4to. In the 
course of this work, he found it necessary to give quite 
a new complexion to many important transactions of 
this period, and to the characters of most of eminent 
men concerned in them; but aware how much the 
apocryphal character of his pen must have indisposed 
the public to credit any more of his discoveries, he 
took the prudent step of publishing, at the same time, 
the proofs upon which he had proceeded, in two quarto 
volumes, under the t tle of ‘ Original Papers, containing 
the Secret History of Great Britain, from the Restora- 
tion to the Accession of the House of Hanover; to 
which are prefixed, Extracts from the Life of James II., 
as written by himself.’ These papers were chiefly col- 
lected by Mr. Carte. 

This history had one great fault, if it may so be cal- 
led, with which no person expected to have been able to 
reproach the author of ‘the Introduction’ — it was too 
true. It deprived the history of our glorious revolution 
of much of that lusture and beauty in which it had 
stood hitherto arrayed; and proved, that in that, as in 
all great turns of national affairs, much of base selfish- 
ness and intrigue were combined with genuine patriot- 
ism and benevolence. 

The Whigs, whose credit asa party is so mixed up 
with the events of the revolution, were much irritated 
at the light thus thrown on its sacred history, and ob- 
served no bounds in their censure of the author. The 
volumes of ‘ Origina] Papers,’ however, formed such a 
panoply of evidence, as all their vituperation could not 
demolish; nor were the world unamused to observe, 
that the same individual who had before professed such 
disdain of original documents now triumphed on the 
strength of them. Were they to blame for again con- 
cluding, that had it been in the power of Mr. Macpher- 
son t@produce the original poems from which he had 
professed to make his translations, he would have done 
so? 

The political tract displayed in this history appears to 
have recommended Mr. Macphersog to the notice of 
Government, by whom he was employed to combat the 
arguments of the revolted Americans for Independence, 
He wrote a pamphlet for this purpose, which was pub- 
lished in 1776, and circulated with much industry, en- 














it must be allowed, Macpherson had amply provoked, 





titled, ‘The Rights of Great Britain asserted against 
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the claims of the colonies, being an answer to the Dec- 
laration of the General Congress.’ Under the same aus- 
pices he also composed ‘ A short History of the Opposi- 
tion during the last Session of Parliament, 1779,’ which 
attracted a good deal of notice, and was, on account of 
the splendid elegance of its style, very generally ascribed 
to Mr. Gibbon. 

As a reward for these services, Mr. Macpherson was 
appointed agent for the Nabob of Arcot, and in this ca- 
pacity exerted his talents in several appeals to the public, 
in behalfof that unfortunate prince. Among other pro- 
ductions, he wrote the ‘ Letters from Mohammed Ali 
Chan, Nabob of Arcot, to the Court of Directors; to 
which is annexed, a state of Facts relative to Tanjore, 
with an appendix of Original Papers,’ published in 
1777; and he is generally supposed to have been the au- 
thor of a fragment of a work which appeared in 1779, 
under the title of ‘ The History and Management of the 
East India Company, from its origin in 1660, to the 
present times: vol. 1, containing the affairs of the Car- 
natic; in which the rights of the Nabob are explained, 
and the injustice of the Company proved.’ 


In 1780, Mr. Macpherson who was now, by his own 
genius and industry, in very opulent circumstances, and 
had acquired a name of considerable weight in the polit- 
‘jeal world, was brought into Parliament for the borough 
of Camelford. He was re-elected for the same place in 
1784 and 1790; but it does not appear that, during the 
whole of his Parliamentary career, he ever was a 
speaker. 

It had always been the secret wish of Macpherson’s 
heart, to return and enjoy the ‘ otium cum digniate’ on 
his native soil, and in 1789 an opportunity occurred of 
vratifying this national and peculiarly Scottish feeling, 
in its fullest extent. The estate of Retz, situated in the 
the parish in which he was bern, was for sale: he became 
the purchaser; changed the name from Retz to Bellville, 
and having erected upon it a splendid mansion, com- 
manding a very romantic and picturesque view, retired 
thither to spend the remainder of his days. 

Mr. Macpherson was now unhappily, however, ina 
very declining state of health, and did not long enjoy 
the pleasure of this dignified retirement. He died at 
Belville, on the 17th February, 1796. Mrs. Grant, in 
her Letters from the Mountains, gives the following in- 
teresting particulars of his death. ‘ Finding some 
inward symptoms of his approaching dissolution, he 
sent for a consultation, the result of which arrived the 
day after his confinement. He was perfectly sensible 
and collected, yet refused to take any thing prescribed to 
him to the last; and that on this principle, that his time 
was come, and it did not avail. He felt the approaches 
of death, and hoped no relief from medicine, though his 
life was not such as one should like to look back on, at 
that awful period: indeed, whose is? It pleased the 
Aimighty to render his last scene most affecting and ex- 
emplary. From the minute he was confined, till a very 
little befure he expired, he never ceased imploring the 
divine mercy, in the most earnest and pa‘hetic manner : 
people about him were overawed and melted by the fer- 
veur and bitterness of his penitence: he frequently and 
earnestly entreated the prayers of good serious people, 
or the lower class, who were admitted. He was a very 
good natured man, and now that he had got all his 
schemes of interest and ambition fulfilled, he seemed to 
reflectand grow domestic; and shewed, of late, a great 
ielination to be an indulgent landlord, and very liberal 
ty the poor, of which I could relate various instances, 
nore tender and interesting than flashy or ostentatious. 
His heart and temper were originally good : his religious 
principles were, I fear, unfixed and fluctuating; but the 
primary cause thatso much genius, taste, benevolence, 
and prosperity, did not produce or diffuse more happi- 
ness, was his living a stranger to the comforts of domes- 


tic life, from which unhappy connexions excluded || 


him. 


By his will, dated in June, 1793, after distributing among 
isis relatives and friends property to a large amount, he 
bequeathed 1000/. to Mr. John Mackenzie, of Fig-tree- 
court in the Temple, to defray the expense of printing 


and publishing Ossian in the original; directed 300’. to 
be laid out in erecting a monument to his memory, in 
some conspicuous situation at Belville ; and ordered that 
his body should be carried from Scotland, and interred 
in Westminster Abbey. His remains were, according- 
ly, brought from the place where he died, and interred 
in Poet’s-corner. 





Hugtttve Stetches. 





THE SORROWS OF SLEEPINESS. 
A PROSAIC EPIGRAM, 


‘I po not deny, my dearest Jane,’ said the blooming, 
sentimental, and, in spite of herself, buxom Eliza, ‘that 
I seem to enjoy all I could wish— money — society, and 
if I can believe those wicked creatures, the men — some 
beauty, and more than three devoted lovers. Yet-~—I 
take high heaven to witness— Eliza’s half-stifled sobs 
were here audible — I am supremely miserable!’ ‘ And 
wherefore so, my Eliza?’ responded Jane. ‘Oh! my 
dear girl,’ replied Eliza, ‘I am such a horrid creature — 
have sucha milk-maid constitution, from the father’s 
side of our family, that Isleep soundly every night, do 
whatI will! Itis this unfortunate circumstance which 
prevents my obtaining that elegant languidity, that inex- 
pressibly interesting absence of red in one’s cheek, — 
that heroine-like complexion, upon which I doat to dis- 
traction. Iam as healthy asif I hadno feeling! I read 
‘the most delightful novels; and, though my mind is oc- 
cupied with the distresses of the hero or heroine, I sleep 
as soundly, — can you believe it ?—as if I did not at all 
sympathize witheither? Nay, I even fell asleep last 
night at twelve o’clock, though I had only two volumes 
remaining out of the eleven, to peruse of Clara St. 
Clair’s ‘ Woes of the Soul, or the Sorrows of Satisfaction.’ 
So inveterate is my propensity, that when Henry laugh- 
ed, and behaved so cruelly to me the other day, though I 
wept sincerely about it, yet that very crying set me 
asleep like a child; and thenmy Aunt, who knows my 
infirmity, rallied me so upon it!’ ‘I did not think she 
would have done a thing so cruel,’ observed Jane. ‘It 
was cruel, indeed,’ replied Eliza; ‘but she tells me 
a hundred times, that though I try as much as I please, I 
shail never resemble any of my favorite heroines, so 
long as I have good health — an appetite for food — ruddy 
cheeks, and sound sleep. Now, I am determined to part 
with all these, if she be in the right, — as I almost think 
she is. Heaven knows, my mind is well stored with all 
the virtuesof romances. I constantly fancy myself as 
being run off with, — persecuted, or in some one or other 
of these interesting situations; yet I can’t, for the life 
of me, keep my eyes open five minutes, after laying my 
head on my pillow! 

‘To be sure’—at this juncture, simpered the blue 
eyed and pale-faced Argelina Miranda Drippingsip, 
who had kept a half pitying, and half scornful silence, 
during the former part of the conversation, which took 
place in the saloon of Mr. Bull’s library —‘ to be sure, 
there is something vastly interesting and romantic in 
that high souled sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling, 
which keeps the eyes wide open, through the whole of a 
long winter’s night; which damps the downy pillow 
with tears; strews the feather couch with thorns, and 
deprives its possessor of the vulgar oblivion of seams- 
tress-like sound sleep!’ —‘ Ah! my dearest Angelina,’ 
replied Eliza, ‘with what elegance and fecling you ex- 
press yourself! I dare say you are not opposed with this 
nocturnal invader as I am!’—‘ No,’ answered Angelina 
Miranda Drippingsip; ‘I rarely sleep above an hour 
during any night, and that only at intervals.’ — ‘Oh!’ 
exclaimed the outrivalled Eliza, ‘how provoking! This 
is the way with every body but me;—yet, I am sure, it 
is not for want of feeling, for, at this moment, I could 
shed tears by pailfuls !— Pray how did you conquer vul- 
/gar sleep so far as you have done, my Angelina; and 
| how shall I be able to do so also, and so become worthy 
of your lofty friendship?’ Miss Drippingsip replied, 
—‘I drink strong tea—have a nervous habit —and 
| Sleep all the forencon! ’ 





COURTSHIP. 


Lovers in the elassical age went after dinner to the 
vestibules or doors of their mistresses, and whistled or 
coughed, in order to be heard. When this did not sue- 
ceed, they sung amorous ditties, or wrote them on the 
door, or fixed upon it tablets, on which they wrote. It 
the girls were inflexible, they supplicated the gate, 
poured libations on it, perfumed it, kissed it amorously, 
and, if unsuccessful, broke that, the windows, &c. 
There also occurs serenades, weeping at the door, lying: 
there all night, hanging crowns on it, especially those’ 
which they had worn on festivals; throwing upon the 
threshold the torches lit for their return from supper,. 
and threatening to burn the house ; even seribbling libel- 
lous or indecent verses on the door. Their omens of 
success were drawn from a leaf if it cracked upon the 
hand; from striking the room with apple-kernels; and 
the cottabus, a singular mode of vaticination by the fal¥ 
of liquor. 

How courtship was conducted in the days of chivalry 
is known to every body, as wearing the sleeve of the 
lady, leading her horse by the bridle; making ridiculous 
vows, such as wearing a black patch over the eye, men- 
tioned in Froisart; all which, as to matrimonial con- 
cerns, Was more romantic than real; for in all great 
families they were affianced at seven or eight years of 
age, and married at the age of puberty to prevent im- 
proper attachments. In the History of Troubadors, are 
very long and curioas directions for making love. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, the following practices prevailed. 
Playing with the little finger in amorous dalliance ; sit- 
ting or lying at the feet of their mistresses in ball rooms; 
looking babies in the eyes, as they called gazing closely 
and amorously into each other’s eyes, so as to see the 
figures represented inthem. They also exhibited their 
passion publicly. A pendant lock of hair, often plaited 
and tied with ribband, and hanging at the ear, was so 
fashionable in the age of Shakspeare, and afterwards, 
that of Charles I. and many of his courtiers, wore them. 
This lock was worn on the left side, and hung down by 
the shoulder, considerably longer than the rest of the 
hair, sometimes even to the girdle. It was supposed to 
have the effect of causing violent love, and was origin- 
ally a French custom. Wigs were made to imitate it. 
Burton adds to the love-lock a flower worn in the ear. 
Kissing the eyes was a mark of extraordinary tender- 
ness. In the fore-part of the stays was anciently a 
pocket, where women not only carried love-letters and 
tokens, but even their money and materials for needle- 
work. When prominent stays were worn, lovers drop- 
ped their literary favors intothem. Ifa woman put a 
love-letter into the bosom pocket, it was a token of her 
affection. Willow garlands were worn by persons dis- 
appointed in love, supposed from the tree’s promoting 
chastity, or the famous passage in the Psalms. The lib- 
erties allowed to lovers, and even to intimate acquaint- 
ances, in the times of Elizabeth and James, were very 
indecorous. These were to handle them roughly, put 
their hands on their necks, kiss them by surprise, Ke. 
Indeed when courtship ensued in inferior rank, it was 
conducted in the coarsest manner. 


NUPTIAL REJOICINGS. 

Every nation has its peculiar way of expressing its joy 
on those happy occasions in which two beings (certain 
lectures excepted) are made one. — John Bull, with that 
isolation which is natural to him, gets into his coach, and 
drives as faras his purse or his horses can bear. The 
Scot relaxes from his gravity, and gives a feast in three 
acts, each of which lasts a day. The Irishman makes 
the event a substitute for surgery, by collecting all his 
neighbors, and setting them to phiebotomise each other’s 
heads with their shillelahs. The Spaniard puts an ad- 
ditional grating on his windows. The Italian makes 
room for a male visiter. The German orders tobacco- 
pipes of twice the common size. The Russian makes 
good use of the Knout which is given along with his 
bride. And the Frenchman does — the best that he can. 
On the west side of the Atlantic, they manage the matter 
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be 
punch drinking.’ This invariably takes place a few 


«lays after the marriage ceremony. Notice is given that 
such a thing is to take place on a certain day; and every 
lwdy whe has the least acquaintance of the gentleman 
makes a point to attend. 





A LECTURE ON WHIMS. 


Wruart is a whim? This is perhaps 2 whimsical 
«juestion:; but really, whatis‘a whim, Irepeat? Why, 
sir, a whim is @ wish without a motive’; a journey to the 
moon, an elegant prelude toa fit of green-tea vapors, a 
falling in love with an old man on account of his age, a 
resolution to die an old maid, er backelor — all out of 
whim, pure, innocent, whim; nothing more, sir. ‘Oh, 
dear mama— cries Miss Flirtilla— can’t bear him; I 
never will have him?’ ‘ La, child —cries mama — what 
is your reason; why say so?” “Ah, dear, dear, me, | 
don’t know why: 1 don’t indeed; but I won’t have him, 
no, that I won't’? ‘Well, I declare I never more will 
read those vile, wicked, abominable, detestable books — 
cries Miss Prunella ;— farewell to Shakspeare, Scott, 
Southey, Byron, Campbell, and all such impious poets; 
mine hereafter be Bunyan, Baxter, Watts, and Fox’s 
Martyrs; andI declare I never will leave off reading 
them, never, never, till I am —tired.’ ‘O, dolei, dolei 
Italian — roars Scintilla;— sweet, soft, elegant, charm- 
ing, melting language, § will be mistress of it, I will if 
it costs me three day’s hard study! Brother, I entreat 
you, do purchase ine a grammar, dictionary, Tasso, Me- 
tastasio, &c.; and I'll rise every morning at four o’clock, 
unless, indeed, 1—oversleep myself.’ Miss Traconda 
mo sconer rises than she thinks there is something very 
particular in the atmosphere, which prognosticates, if 
not a sterm, clouds and showers; the tea is wretchedly 
bad, the bread not half toasted, cups dirty, all is wrong. 
and the very cat is out of her good graces; she is most 
elegantly dying the whole day with the vapors—‘ most 
whimsical, most melancholy.’ 

‘Whims appear to be peculiarly a female foible. They 
may be divided into four classes: Ist, the whim amatory ; 
2d, the whim religious; 3d, the whim literary; 4th, the 
whim cross-patch. It would be scarcely worth while to 
write a lecture on a subject apparently so trifling, did 
not daily experience tell us that they are, in these accom- 
plished times, so much indulged and acted on, that pub- 
lic welfare demands some one to enter his protest against 
such trifling, and to exhort the fair not to wrap them- 
selyes np in such romantic and idle dreams. 


VISIT TO A BEAUTY. 


We give the following from Hall’s South America: 
In the early part of the evening, an English gentleman, 
resident at Copiapo, took me to visit a family of his ac- 
quaintance living in the undisturbed suburb, called the 
Chimba. Though almost worn out with the day’s 
work, I was tempted to go, by the promise of being pre- 
sented to the handsomest young woman in Chili. We 
had come, it is true, to Copiapo, with our thoughts full 
of mines and earthquakes, or, if we had originally any 
thoughts of mixing with society, the desolate appearance 
of the town had chased them away : nevertheless, we 
could not refuse to visit a lady with her pretensions. 
We found her very pretty and agreeable; but what en- 
tertained us patticulaly was her vehement desire to 
have a wider field for the display of her charms, which, 
to do the secluded beauty no more than justice, were of 
a very high order, even inthis land of fascination. The 
accounts she had heard from others of the fashionable 
world of Santiago and Coquimbo, had so completely 
turned the young lady’s head, that earthquakes had 
ceased tomake their usual impression, ‘I see,’ cried 
she, ‘other people running out of their houses fall of 
terror, beating their breasts and imploring merey; and 
decency, of course, obliges me to do the same; but I feel 
no alarm— my thoughts are al! at Coquimbo. How 
ean my uncle be so unkind as not to repeat his invitation 
We consoled the damsel as well as we could, and as she 
had spoken of earthquakes, asked her if there had been 
one lately?’ ‘ No,’ she answered, ‘ not for some time — 


days— somebody said there was one last night, but I 
knew nothing of it —I am tired of these earthquakes, 
and would never think of them again if I were once at 
dear Coquimbo!’ 








Parables from the German. 





THE BITTER FLOWER. 


A MOTHER went on a spring day, with her young 
daughter, on the mountain. And as they proceeded, the 
little girl was delighted with the many flowers and 
plants that stood and bloomed along the way. 

But she was particularly pleased with a flower, small 
and tender, and of a red and beautiful hue. Mina, for 
this was the name of the girl, broke off the flower, and 
viewed it with joy, and kissed it, and smelt it, and could 
not say enough in its praise. 

But notwithstanding, in a short time she became tired 
of it. She wished that the flower should impart greater 
pleasure, and placed it in her mouth to eat it. 

But what followed? Mina came running to her 
mother and wept, exclaiming, O, dear mother, the flow- 
er was so beautiful in form and color, and then I 
ate it, but now it is so bitterthat it has made my 
mouth feel quite rough. Fy on the ugly, hateful, flower ! 
Thus spake the little girl. But the mother answered 
and said, My dear child, why do you abuse the flowers? 
They are still as beautiful in form and color as ever, 
and give a pleasant odor; is that not a great deal and 
enovgh? Surely no one eats the flowers too. 


' 





THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


Matvina stood with her father before a lily that 
bloomed under a rose-bush. Ofa dazzling whiteness, 
like a ray of light, the beautiful flower raised its open fra- 
grant chalice. A full blown healthy rose hung over it 
and threw a blushing light upon the tender silver Jeaves 
of the lily, and the fragrance of both flowers mingled 


When he had ended, he said to his scholars, Which of 
you can make a simile for me? 

And a boy arose and said, I can easily relate a simile, 
but I do not know whether it will be correct. 

Express your idea! answered the teacher; and the 
boy commenced : 

I compare the peace of a good and the restlessness of 
a bad conscience with two paths which I once travelled. 
When the soldiers of the enemy passed through our vil- 
lage, they forced away my dear father, and took our 
horse. Asour father did not return, our mother and all 
of us wept and lamented, and they sent me to the city 
after him. 

I went, and it was not until late at night that I re- 
turned, the same way, with a sorrowful heart; for I had 
not found my father. ; 

It was a dark night in autumn. The wind roared and 
howled in the oak and fir-trees, and among the rocks. 
The night ravens and the owls screeched. And in my 
soul was the belief that we had lost our father, and | 
thought of the lamentation of our mother on my return- 
ing home alone. I trembled wonderfully in the gloomy 
night, and the rustling of the leaves frightened me. And 
I thought within myself, the heart of that man may well 
be agitated thus, who lives with an evil conscience. 

Children, said the teacher, would you like to wande) 
in such a dark night, in a fruitless search after a father, 
and hear nothing but the voice of the storm and the cries 
of beasts of prey ? 

O no! exclaimed the children altogether, and shud- 
dered. 

The boy resumed his narrative and said, at another 
time I went the same way with my sister, and we had 
purchased every thing that was beautiful in the city for 
a private festival, which our father was preparing for our 
mother, for the next day. And it was also late in the 
evening when we returned. But it was in the month of 
March, the heavens were clear and lovely, and above all, 
it was as calm and still as in achamber, so that we could 








together. 

Oh, what a lovely union! cried Malvina, and playful- 
ly bent her head to the flowers. 

It is the union of innocence and love! replied the fa- 
ther. They stood before the fluwers in silence. 

In the mean time Oskar, the lover of Malvina, came 
into the garden. A blush spread over the cheeks of the 
maiden, like the splendor of the rose reflected on the 
lily. 

Then the father looked at her and said, Is it not true, 
Malvina, that flowers have language and expression ? 

For innocence and love! added Oskar. 





THE LITTLE BENEFACTRESS. 


Irv was a cold severe winter. Young Mina, the only 
daughter of beneficient parents, collected the crumbs 
that were left, and preserved them. And she went 
twice every day and strewed the crumbs about the yard. 
And the birds came and picked them up. But the 
hands of the young girl suffered from frost and bitter 
cold. 

Her parents watched her secretly, and were rejoiced 
at the lovely scene, and said, Why do you this, Mina! 

Every thing is covered with snow and ice, replied Mi- 
na, and these small animals can find nothing to eat; 
therefore they are in want. And I feed them, as rich 
men support and nourish the poor. 

But you cannot provide for them all ? said the father. 

Little Mina replied, Do not all the children in the 
world do the same, just as all the rich people take care 
of the poor? 

But the father looked at the mother of the girl, and 
said, O thou holy simplicity! 





THE TWO PATHS. 

Aw instructer of a small village in the country of the 
Rhine, stood one day in his school, and taught, and the 
sons and daughters of the village sat round him and lis- 
tened gladly. For his instructions were forcible and 
kind. And he spoke of a good and bad conscience, and 
of the still small voice of the heart. 








I really do not think I have felt one myself for three 


hear the singing and purling of the small stream that 
ran along the path, and the song of the nightingales in 
the neighboring grove; and we walked together hand in 
hand, and were so delighted that we could scarcely speak. 
Our kind father at length approached us. Then I thought 
again within myself, such feelings must dwell in the soul 
of the man, who has performed many good actions. 
This was the narrative of the boy. And the instruc- 
ter looked upon his children smiling. But the children 
said with one accord; Yes! we will be good men too! 





THE ELDER-BRANCH. 


A nunter was wandering along over the ficlds with 
his son, and a deep brook flowed between them. The 
boy wished to go over to his father, but was unable, for 
the brook was very wide. Immediately he cut a branch 
from a bush, placed it in the brook, leaned fearlessly up- 
on it, and with all his force gave a sudden spring. But 
behold! it was the branch of an elder-tree, and as the 
boy was swinging over the brook, the staff broke in the 
middle, he fell into deep water, a splash was heard, and 
the tide closed over him. 

A shepherd saw what had happened, from a distance, 
and raising an alarm, ran towards the brook. But the 
boy blew the water from him, and swam, laughing, tu 
the shore. 

Then the shepherd said to the hunter, It appears that 
your son has been well instructed, but one thing you 
have forgotten. Why have you not taught him to ex- 
amine within, before he opens his heart to confidence ? 
Had he discovered the weak pith that was concealed, he 
would not have trusted the deceiving bark ! 

Friend, answered the hunter, I have sharpened his 
eye and improved his strength, and I can now trust him 
to experience. Time must teach him to be suspicious. 
But he will persevere in the discovery, for his eye is 
clear, and his strength is practised 





THE DEFENCE. 
Whew nature had formed with her all-creating breath 
the loveliest of flowers, the rose, the spirit of the rose- 
bush thus addressed the flower angel, Will you not 








give to the gentle plant adefence, which will protect it 
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against injury and insult? And yet nature has given 
the thorn-bush large and pointed thorns. 

The thorn-bush, answered the angel, does not belong 
to the noble, but is ranked low in the kingdom of crea- 
tion. Its office is to defend the slender plants from the 
irrational brute, and for this purpose nature has given it 


the pointed thorns. But your wish shall be gratified ! 

He spake and surrounded the rose-bush with tender 
thorns. Then the spirit of the rose-bush said, Why 
these weak weapons? They will not shelter the beauti- 
ful flower. 

The angel of the flowers answered him, They shall 
only keep off the hand of the inconsiderate child! Re- 
sistance will be a strong allurement to the offender. 
That which is holy and beautiful has its defence within 
itself, therefore nature has given the rose the most tender 
weapon, which admonishes, but doesnot wound. For 
the tender only unites with the beautiful. 

Thus innocence possesses modesty and retirement. 
ST AESEP 





Lrcerpts. 





Tue commemorative anniversaries on which we pay a 
grateful tribute to genius, patriotism, or worth, are like 
the monuments we erect to perpetuate the remembrance 
of those who were gifted with these qualities, — beacon- 
lights on the hill tops of fame and honor, to direct the 
journeyers in the path of life towards their glorious sum- 
mits. What ranks Biography so high in the scale of 
moral studies? The deductions it enables us to make 
from a complete and connected view of the actions and 
habits of those whose lives we read. Such anniversa- 
ries, become then a concentration, as it were, of the im- 
provement which we might reap from elaborate study in 
that department of literature ;— an impressive commen- 
tary on some striking text; a summing up and conden- 
sation of scattered lessons and unrelated reflections. 
Besides this, they appeal not only to the reason, but to 
the feelings of their celebrators. The heart, in such 
moments, is warm and susceptible ; form and caution are 
forgotten or despised ; and that feeling, so opposed to self- 
ishness, which takes an enlarged and liberal view of na- 
tional objects, is nourished, roused, and even suggested. 
Why then have we not anniversaries of detestation ? 
Their effects, acting from the same principles in a con- 
verse manner, would yet produce equivalent results; 
and the detested memories of Jeffries and King John 
would yield to kings and judges a lesson as impressive as 
the undying reccollections of Wallace and of Hampden 
do to the young student of his country’s history, or the 
oppressed suffer for its rights. 


Tue attainment of pleasure, under whatever guise, is 
the object and pursuit of all, however they may differ in 
their definition and conception of that in which it con- 
sists. The gratification of the animal appetites, with 
one class, is held as the only means of attaining that end. 
Intellectual acquirements and studies are esteemed capa- 
ble of conferring it by another, but unfortunately smaller 
pertion of mankind. It has become proverbial the re- 
mark, that the pleasures of one man would assume the 
shape of pains if inflicted on another; for pleasure is 
more variable than taste, though in an intimate degree it 
depends upon it,— having, in many instances, its rise 
from the gratification aministered to that mental perspi- 
eacity and standard of feeling so named. It is more 
variable, or, in other words, less defined or established by 
rules than taste, because the latter may be to a certain 
degree gratified without a sensation being created sufti- 
ciently vivid to deserve the former appellation. — Pleas- 
ure is tu Taste, what poetry is to language, its fullest — 
almost its exaggerated developement; its warm-blooded 
and enthusiastic display when under high excitement. 
This excitement seldom is found in solitude — Tranquil- 
ity, piety and contentment are the offspring of that state. 
Pleasure is social, and, in its most vivid sense, I should 
almost be inclined-to say convivial in its nature. The 
ehild of communion with our fellow mortals, how much 
ef the pleasure of life lives but in the act of pleasing 
and arises from seeing others pleased !— This puts in a 

beautiful point of view one of the links of the unseen 


‘LOVE OF LETTERS. 


Since gentlemen of high rank, as a Bulwer, &c. took to a hearty 
passion for litergture, we hear a great deal less of the prate about a 
‘love of letters? that used to be dinned in our ears; just as where 
good honest matrimony is the fashion—unmeaning gallantry and 
idle Euphuism is at a discount—not to speak of Cicisbeism and 
Cavalier Servanteship being utterly scouted. 





ALLEGORY EXPLAINED. 


He who hasa bad stomach is but the half of a man, because de- 
barred from enjoying a great part of a man’s pleasure. Promethe- 
us on his rock, and Sancho in his island, are but allegorical person- 
ations of his condition, who is bilious or dyspeptic. 





To cultivate the sensibilities much, and a taste for romance at an 
early age, to the neglect of more solid acquirements, is about as 
wise as to sow arable ground with poppies. In spring, all will be 
prematurely beautiful; in autumn, every thing bleak and bare ; 
and there will be but a drowsy residuum in place of healthful 
nourishment to be reaped from the fruit of the soil. 





MERE good hature is oftener the concomitant, if not the result, of 
mediocrity offmind, than the accompaniment of well-regulated and 
powerful intellect. 





A Love of parade, or of extravagant effect, is often mistaken for 
originality of mind, although the exhibition of such, is the best evi- 
dence that a man can give of his being really destitute of it; just as 
laboriously to eulogise virtue is presumptive proof that you speak 
disinterestedly in its praise. 





Tue books aman reads are no more to be taken as a criterion of 
his bent of mind, than what individuals he shakes hands with, is to 
be regarded as a test of his character — without also knowing 
in what relations of self-interest he may be placed with either. 





As it is not the best arranged library the volumes of which are 
assorted in alphabetical order, so it is not the most powerful nor the 
readiest mind which has its information and ideas most obviously 
systematized. 





Ir is not true that it is in every body’s power to be pleasing ;—all 
that many can attain is not to be disagreeable. 





Tue best way of mortifying an author and gratifying your own 
spleen, is to praise extravagantly some piece he himself is aware 
to be trifling, and take no notice of what is really good. 





Nosopy despises facility in any accomplishment, except those 
who feel that they can never attain it—as none panegyrise simpli- 
city of style like those who can never think beyond the line they 
are transcribing : — the bald-headed allege that curled hair is inele- 
gant. 





Next to the man who never hits upon a mischance, is he who can 
almost immediately apply a remedy for one. 





ALL men originally love external nature. Indifference to its beau- 
ties is but the effect of exclusion from their observation. 





Women appear more variable and inconsistent than men, merely 
because they more unguardedly exhibit their transitions of emo- 
tion. 





Ir cannot be a lofty genius which refuses to sympathise with the 
inspiration of others. Prostration here, like the worship of divini- 
ty, elevates rather than abases. 





Frienpsuip as often freezes in the atmosphere of apathy, as con- 
sumes in the blaze of anger. 





To estimate the value of the time which a visitor bestows upon 
us, it is necessary to know how else he would have been able to 
spend it. 





It is with the mind as with the soil —it must be allowed to lic fal- 
low occasionally ; and, when so unemployed, its possessor is no 
more to be called idle, than a skilful farmer at one period of the ro- 
tation of his crops is to be called lazy. 





Tue freaks of women of intellect it is easy to pardon; but in the 
follies of those without it, there is nothing redeeming or palliative. 





Women fee] as deeply and love as long as men do; but not with 
the same continuity : —in one hour they can experience the deepest 
grief, be tickled with the merest folly, and return to sincere sadness 
again. 





It is easy enough to extol merit or admit superiority, so long as it 
does not come into direct and immediate contact or comparison with 
one’s own qualifications, even although they be of a totally different 
kind. 





The liberty to publish nonsense in a free state, is the cause why 
so little of it is enacted there, as compared with territories where 








ehain which binds Society together. 





Poctryp. 





A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


HARTFORD, AvG. 3, 1803. 


Original. 








Wutite all around enjoy the sweets of sleep, 

My own sad thoughts, forbid my eyes to close; 
At such an hour ’tis luxury to weep — 

Or share the pang, a fellow sufferer knows. 
Past scenes of sorrow are again renewed, 
In this lone hour of thought and solitude. 


O’er all the landscape, silence now pervades, 

Save the low murmurs of the whispering breeze — 
The sky serene, admits no midnight shades, 

Except those form’d, by moonlight, and the trees, 
All, all, is still, as if none dare intrude 
Upon the stillness of this solitude. 


But hush —a female now appears in sight, 
At this late hour, who can the wanderer be, 
’T is her, whose reason long since took its flight, 
And with it prudence and prosperity, 
Reckless of danger ; frenzied thoughts obtrude, 
And drive her to the haunts of solitude. 


In her clench’d hand she holds a willow bow, 

With which she gives a long and measured sweep 
Across her breast,.and then across her brow ; 

Then bending low, ah! hear her wail, and weep — 
Poor wildered woman, what can so obtrude 
Upon thy lonely walk of solitude. 


Turn, hapiess woman, turn thee to thy home — 
Your anxious daughters sit, and wait for thee, 

And grieve to see their wretched mother roam 
Far from her cot of sweet security, 

To lie unhous’d exposed to insult rude, 

Or wander all the night in solitude, 


Innagination, stay thy wild career, 
The moon fast sinking in the cloudless west, 
Reminds me that the morn will soon appear, 
And find me languid, and devoid of rest — 
The muse has fled, numbers my search elude, 


And sleep steals o’er the strains of solitude. P.H.B. 
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Tue Editor is compelled to crave the indulgence of his readers, 


for the apparent want of attention which this number indicates. 





Brocrapuy. — Our readers will find in this number an interesting 
sketch of the life of McPherson, author of Ossian. It is our inten- 
tion to give in succeeding numbers, concise sketches of the lives of 
distinguished literary men, whose history is little known among us 
These will be compiled from various authentic sources, and occa- 
sionally accompanied with critical dissertations on their writings 
This department of our paper we shall endeavor to make interest- 
ing to our readers, and we doubt not will prove acceptable. There 
is too little known among our countrymen of the private life of dia- 
tinguished men of genius, of a former age, but as their peculiarities 
go far to help us form estimates of their character in connection 
with their works, we think it important that this department should 
be attended to. It shall be our endeavor to furnish them sketches 
as often as possible. 


To Correspondents, 


‘Incidents of a Journey,’ No. 2 and 3, are received too late for this 
number. 

G. W. L. shall have an early insertion. It gives uS pleasure te 
hear again from this correspondent. We hope he will not forget us 
in future, for his pen should never be idle. We assure him we find 
not the least difficulty in ‘decyphering his crow-tracks,’ but wish 
we had nothing else to do, than to read such writing for a week to- 
gether. 

Will the author of the ‘Mountain Oak’ give us leave to curtail his 
tale? ‘ 

‘Amaranth’ is under consideration. 

‘Make-Peace’ must make way for others. 

We have mislaid an article of poetry received last week, without 
a title and without a signature. If the author can recognize hie 








the pen and the tongue are under restraint. 


property by this description, we shall feel obliged by anether copy. 














